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itself the task of attaining territorial integrity at home, while it fostered by its colonies an expansive imperialism. The feudal system in which the prince might be the head of a dozen petty states, each with its separate constitution, at least favoured national or departmental franchise. "When a stricter uniformity prevailed, the individual was, as we saw, set free, and when he reflected, became an amiable cosmopolitan. But beneath this seeming liberty of thought and person were stifled many local 'hopes and aspirations; and this deep feeling has not been silenced or satisfied by the popular methods of government to-day. Monarchy Tjmfc t^ individual in becoming 'free,' should
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free aud   become cosmopolitan, and (to a large extent) renounce Cosmo-     a iwiTow nationalism, is worthy of note.   The Roman
Church in the Middle Ages always resisted abuse of worldly power and local prejudice. It provided a. constant current of fresh air, kept always open channels of free intercourse, avenues of promotion for the humble. It laid constant stress on something higher and ampler than mere national life. It gently thwarted the growth of separatism and nationality, like the older empire of Caesar. It spoke ol: Christendom as a whole, as a substance, of the pope-ruled empire as an integral, of the nations as subjects and as accidents. The creation of nationalism by the kings was a defiance to this ideal, and it was the monarchs who succeeded. But, in re-absorbing the powers hitherto scattered over a hundred petty centres, they started a new cosmopolitanism. Men of intellect had a common fatherland, the * republic of letters.' Although they became more sedentary than the restless student-pilgrim of the scholastic Age, they had no country. The Enlightenment of the eighteenth century was not national but European; and its aim was, no doubt, the disappearance of the purely national governments which at that time made